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3.  That he may sell as he bought, though he paid too dear, and
though the commodity be fallen, &c.

4.  That, as a man may take the advantage of his own skill or
ability, so he may of another's ignorance or necessity.

Then the minister proceeded to lay down rules for the trader's
guidance, which included the maxims that:

1.  A man may not sell above the current price, i.e. such a price
as is usual in the time and place, and as another (who knows the
worth of the commodity) would give for it if he had occasion
to use it; as that is called current money which every man will
take, &c.

2.  When a man loseth in his commodity for want of skill, &c., he
must look at it as his own fault or cross, and therefore must not
lay it upon another.

After this trenchant sermon, the Church debated the question
of whether Mr. Keane had committed with his eyes fully open
what were undoubtedly the serious offences of covetousness and
extortion. For if he had sinned deliberately he would incur the
extreme penalty of excommunication. In the end, he was given
the benefit of the doubt, and the fine and public disgrace were
considered sufficient punishment.

It seems a far cry from the maxims of the Boston minister who
pronounced on Mr. Keane's case to those of Benjamin Franklin,
the son of a zealous American Puritan of the eighteenth cen-
tury;1 and yet somehow the transition was made. It was not
entirely logical or legitimate, and was due to many other
factors besides the change which took place within Puritanism
itself. But this change was at least an important influence, and
its workings in seventeenth-century England, where it is seen
most clearly, are a matter of considerable interest.

1 Among these maxims are:

'Remember, that money is of the prolific, generating nature.... He that kills a
breeding-sow, destroys all her offspring to the thousandth generation. He that
murders a crown, destroys all that it might have produced, even scores of pounds.'

'Remember this saying, The good paymaster is lord of another man's purse. He that is
known to pay punctually and exactly to the time he promises, may at any time,
and on any occasion, raise all the money his friends can spare.'

Quoted Max Weber, The Protestant Ethict loc. cit., p. 49.